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FOREWORD 



Decfsfon Making ond School's for (he 70 ’ s is the first publication 
of the preliminary series of SCHOOLS FOR THE 70\;-AND BE- 
YOND, a major publication and action program of the National 
Education Association’s ''.enter for the Study of Instruction (CSI). 
Addressed mainly to the teaching profession and the public, this 
preliminary series provides a forum for respected authors to speak, 
to the major issues confronting educators today. 

The SCHOOLS FOR THE 70’s program has two other parts: an 
auxiliary series* addressed primarily to curriculum specialists and 
to university and school researchers, and a comprehensive, single- 
volume. multimedia report and action program. The comprehensive, 
single-volume major report is based on questions raised in (he pre- 
liminary and auxiliary series, additional studies, and information 
gathered from seminars with students, teachers, university special- 
ists, and others. Its five major concerns are (1) the urgency of school 
reform, (2) the need to humanize the school environment, (3) the 
question of governance and accountability, ( 4 ) the responsibility of 
the organized profession to improve school* , and (5) the role of ne- 
gotiation in instructional improvement. The major volume is sched- 
uled for publication late in 1970. 

Obviously, the authors of this volume on decision making are ex- 
amining a matter intrinsic to the entire range of the 70’s program. 
Any objective search for reliable answers to basic problems in educa- 
tion will depend on wise decision making about school programs. In 
this volume, the authors make three significant contributions to the 



*Tbe four published volumes of the auxiliary series include The Study of O.rricu- 
lum Plans by Arlene Payne; The Practical: A Language for Curriculum by Jjseph |. 
Schwab: A Selected Guide fc Curriculum Lileroture: An Anno!<*.?d Bibliography by- 
Louise U Tyler and Values and rhe Curriculum - A Report of the Fourth International 
Curriculum Conference edited by William G. Carr. 
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decision-making Issuo: first, they present a stcp-by-stop analysis of a 
systematic decision-making process that has widespread applica- 
tion; second, thoy provido an explicit and thoughtful description of 
tno legal and oxtralcgai components of the current decision-making 
structure in education; and third, they review some changing con- 
cepts of learning, content and process, and evaluation to illustrate 
tho kinds of controversial questions that aro demanding attention 
and decisions in schools across the country. Their case studies aro 
particularly Illustrative of tho current school scono, and few readers 
will fall to como away with better Ideas about ways to approach 
school problems. 

Ole Sand, Director 

Center for tho Study of Instruction 

National Education Association 



PROLOGUE 



TC/F” 

It had been quite a day at the end of quite a week. As assistant 
principal, Jerry Reed knew that he was ex per. ted to cope and watch 
the store, but at the moment he felt particularly frustrated. Mis day 
and his weok seemed to be made of an endless stream of discipli* 
nary problems, complaining teachers, unreasonable requests from 
overyone, and apparently unanimous dissatisfaction with whatever 
he had done. 

As he passed through the outer office, he told the secretary: "I’m 
going to have a cup of coffeo and if anyone wants mo, say I'm on a 
teacher exchange program in Afghanistan!" 

It was the last period of the day on Friday. A half dozen teachers 
had gathered to use the coffee pot a? a decompression chamber. The 
conversation arou. d him made Jerry wonder if someone had been 
reading his mind. 

"1 don't think I've accomplished a thing this week," exclaimed 
Sally King. "I feel more like a sheep dog than a teacher. All 1 do is 
bark At students and snap at their heels to try to keep them moving." 

"Well, either they're off bese or we are," said Martha West. "The 
kids and I seem to have entirely opposite ideas about what we're 
here for. You know, Jerry, I'd like to have a staff meeting like this 
group, one where we could relax and unload and try to figure out 
whet our job is. I’m so frustrated I could scream." 

"But we’ve tried that," snapped Al Flench. "All we do is end up 
pontificating educational cliches like 'Making the world safe for 
democracy' and 'Teaching the whole child,' and all that. But it 
doesn't seem to make any difference. We want to help kids, we want 
to 'do good,' but we get lost between our intentions and our lectures." 

"! agree!" Martha said with an uncharacteristic vehemence. "But 
why do we? What are we supposed to be doing? Does it really metier 
whether a 15-vertr-old knows the difference between an adverb and 
an apparition? We need to be eble to decide what's important, but 
we keep getting lost in Pit-picking and verbal hairsplitting. What's 
worth the effort and what's a sabeMoothed exercise?" 

"I think l can Answer that," replied Jerry. "We need a systematic 
method for solving problems. If we had one, we would have a way of 
both Identifying and solving out problems. Al the moment, however, 
I agree with Martha. I don't know what I should be doing, but I'm 
unhappy with what I do. What questions should we deal with, and 
how should we attack them?" 
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Decision Moking deliberately sets out to raise questions that arc 
presently unanswered. The authors particularly wish to poso prob- 
lems that will channel the explorations of SCH001.S FOR THF. 70 s, 
not to prr ,'ido answers that will establish the known world. Tho 
aim is to ’rouse tho profession to ask its own questions and to pro- 
vide a process by which somo answers may bo found. 

This dismsslon of decision making is by no means a theoretical 
exercise, although somo theoreticians may find it provocative. 
Rather, thir volume is directed particularly to teachers, other edu- 
cators. and the public as a working guide to identify vital education 
problems and us a basis for formulating plans of action. 

To this end, the volume combines four types of presentations: 
first, a process for decision making: second, substantive information 
out of which questions should arise; third, questions that the authors 
saw as being unanswered or in need of articulation; fourth, illustra- 
tions of probl<ims found Incontemporary America. These Illustrations 
attempt to portray rather than preach. 

The four modes- process, Information, questions, and cascs-are 
efforts to husten the time when schooling and education will be 
synonymous. 



1. The 

Decision-Making 

Process 



One of ihe mosl persistent and widespread myths in American 
culture is the idea that a good decision maker is an instant decision 
maker. "He Is an excellent supcrlendent [or principal or teacher!. 
Ask him a question and ho gives you an answer. Ask for something 
and he says yts or no!” Thcro Is a tendency to equate soundness of 
decision with the length of lime taken to respond. Some people con 
make decisions rapidly, and some people prolong and procrastinate 
cn a decision to the point of absurdity. But how long it takes to make 
a decision end the soundness of that decision are less closely related 
than several other factors in decision making. 

The process by which a person reaches a decision is probably the 
most crucial factor in deter. nm'ng the merit of the final decision. 
Obviously, if Ihe process is sound, the resulting decision is likely to 
be far better than if the process Is faulty. Decision making should bo 
a rational process based on reason, not an emotional reaction. 

At this point it is vital to distinguish between making a decision 
and the decision-making process-a distinction that Is not made 
often enough. All one ’needs to make a decision Is to have authority. 
A decision is not necessarily good, bad, or indifferent. It does not 
require information, knowledge, expertise, or accountability. Some 
of these may accompany the decision but they are not prerequisites. 
You are jeff Edwards’ sixth-grade ’eacher. You discover that he is 
copying the right answers for his weekly spelling test from a piece 
of paper hidden underneath his examination paper. What do you do? 

Mere you are faced with a conflict to be resolved -a decision to 
be made. Even If you do nothing you have made a decision. The 
situation requires neither punishment nor action of any kind. But 
it does require a decision from you becajse you are the teacher. 

The decision-making process, on the other hand, requires that 
lertain steps be followed. These steps may be followed in a rigid, 
self-conscious manner, or they may be abbreviated so much that they 
ere almost unconsious actions. But In either case, sound decisions 
are the result of a sound process. 
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The decision-making process consists of the following distinct 
steps: 

1. Informal problem identification (recognition of tho need for a 
decision) 

2. Information gathering 

3. Problem identification 

4. Identification of alternatives for action 

5. Alternative projection 

6. Decision selection 

7 . Decision evaluation. 

Pam Beasley is a cute, shy blonde in your beginning algebra class. 
The number of mistakes in her written anignmenls indicates that 
she does not understand tho work. You tried to assist her with some 
special tutoring. She seemed to understand everything you said, and 
she answered your questions easily. But the next day’s assignment, 
however, was even worse than before. What should you do? (low 
could the decision-making process assist you? 

The first step is to recognize that a problem exists, although at 
first you may not be able to define it exact!;. In this illustration, the 
discrepancy between Pam’s written and oral work is only a symptom 
of the problem. 

The second step then is to secure related information. What do 
you know about Pam? What do you need to know? How is she doing 
in her other school work? Is there a pattern to her errors? 

It is almost a truism that you can never have enough information, 
but you must gather as much as lime permits or the situation seems 
to merit because the nature of the information at your disposal will 
alter your subsequent actions. 

If, for instance, you discover that Pam is doing quite well in all 
other areas, you should look more critically at your teaching and 
your subject than if all her work were poor. 

If you learn that Pam has poor vision and does wel! on verbal work 
but poorly on written assignments, then you are on a different tack. 

Both examples show how the kinds of information you possess 
govern the nature of the direction your decision will take. 

The third step in the decision-making process is problem identi- 
fication. It thould be obvious that solving a problem requires that 
you know what the problem is. However, all too nftpn the first at- 
tempt is to solve a symptom of the problem or to attack a problem 
without knowing what it is. 
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Bill Sand took homo a very poor report card. The one he returned 
with his father's signature had been very carefully altered and 
improved. What is the problem? 

1. How should he be punished? Should he be punished? How can 
he be made to understand the seriousness of his action? Why did he 
feel it necessary to change his grades? 

2. What is wrong with Bill's schoolvvork? Why are his grades so 
poor? How can we find ways to help him improve? Has he been 
placed in the proper group? Are our expectations in line with his 
abilities? 

3. At another level of inquiry, the following questions may occur: 
Why do we have an instrument which permits, even encourages, 
Bill to resort to this action? What role do grades and report cards 
play in Bill's academic development? Can we adequately represent 
a person by a letter grade? 

Each of the three sets of questions defines a different level of the 
problem; in turn, the way in which the problem is defined prede- 
termines the nature of later solutions. The first set of questions fo- 
cuses on Bill and his behavior. If we ask, “How shall Bill be pun- 
ished?” then we have already decided that Bill will be punished. 
The second set focuses more on the school, its programs, and Bill’s 
place in those programs. The third group relates more closely to the 
nature of evaluation and the role it plays in learning. 

Each question (each statement of the problem) contains within it 
the germ of its solution. Thus, when we have identified the problem 
we have prescribed the boundaries within which we will seek solu- 
tions, Before action is taken, however, careful attention must be given 
to whether the problem identified is really the problem or merely a 
symptom of the real issue. 

During the study period following Mr. Neal’s history lecture, Lam- 
bert and Mark had a violent argument. Mr. Neal sent them to the 
principal’s office with a note asking that they be punished for dis- 
turbing the class. 

Mr. Neal’s note defined the problem as he saw it: “disturbing the 
class.” After listening to the boys, Principal Blake had a very differ- 
ent idea of the problem. From reading the text and listening to the 
lecture, Lambert had concluded that General Grant's strategy was 
comparable to that employed by MacArthur and Eisenhower and 
that Grant wus therefore a better general than Lee. Mark, whose 
hobby was the Civil War, was protesting Lambert's views. 

Was Mr. Neal mistaking the symptom for the problem? Should a 
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class be so structured that what Mark and Lambert were doing is 
wrong? 

Frequently our initial reaction to a situation is really a reaction to 
a symptom or to the most visible part of a problem. Only by defining 
and redefining a problem, only by securing and utilizing as much 
information as possible, can we be sure of identifying the most basic 
or fundamental problem. 

Identification of alternatives for action is the fourth step in the 
decision-making process. It assumes that having identified the 
problem we are then faced with a series of alternative actions. If we 
accept Mr. Neal’s definition of “disturbing the class,” we could, for 
instance — 

Send the boys back to class. 

Talk to them. 

Mildly punish them. 

Severely punish them. 

Ignore them 

Again the list goes on and on. Good decisions can best be made 
from a maximum number of alternatives. As a matter of fact, this is 
one definition of a creative person: one who sees alternatives which 
others do not see. The more alternatives one can identify, the better 
the opportunity to find the most creative solution. 

The next step in the decision-making process is alternative pro- 
jection. It requires that each alternative be followed by “If I take this 
alternative, what will be the probable consequence?” Admittedly, 
this step is pure speculation, but past experiences usually provide 
a fairly respectable basis for projection. 

If the problem in the foregoing example were not “disturbing the 
class,” but “a limited methodology which foreclosed additional 
learnings,” there would be a number of alternatives. These alterna- 
tives could be classified in the following ways: 

1. Alternatives related to Mr. Neal 

2. Alternatives related to the boys or to each boy separately 

3. Alternatives related to the history program 

4. Alternatives related to grouping or structure 

5. Other alternatives. 

When we project the consequences of the alternatives, we discover 
that the best one combines elements from several categories. There- 
fore, we add another item: 

6. Combination of abov8 alternatives. - 



v 
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In doing this, wo reach the sixth step in the process of decision 
selection. We decide that we will take action which will involve 
Mr. Neal, the boys, and our curricular structure and methodology 

At this point, we see that our decision was better than it would 
have been if we had immediately accepted the definition “disturb- 
ing the class" as the true problem and assumed that our only alterna- 
tive was to punish the boys. 

As can be seen, even a simple situation contains the framework 
for making better decisions. The preceding illustration lacks only 
the final and frequently ignored step, decision evaluation. “How 
well did it work?" This evaluative step is important for two reasons. 
First, it provides the opportunity for modification, recall, or remedy. 
Second, it allows us to review our decision-making skills: 

1. Did I have enough information? The right information? What 
did I ignore? Where could I have found more information? Did 
I gather more information than I needed? 

2. How well did I define the problem? 

3. Were there alternatives \ did not see? 

4. How good was my projective ability? Were there unforeseen 
consequences? 

You may wonder if the process advocated is too time-consuming 
and cumbersome. It is true that the decision-making process takes 
time. However, it is not nearly as time-consuming and expensive as 
poor or inadequate decisions. Any decision which labeled Jeff a 
cheat, ignored Pam's poor vision, or automatically condemned Mark 
and Lambert would be far more costly than the time and effort re- 
quired by applying a proper process for solving their dilemmas. 

This decision-making process provides a systematic method for 
looking at problems; its payoff is in belter decisions and solutions. 
Of course, here it has been simplified and applied to minor prob- 
lems, but it is equally useful with problems of far greater magnitude. 
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2. The 

Decision-Making 
Structure for Education 



This chapter examines the decision-making structure as distin- 
guished from the decision-making process. The existing framework 
for educational decision making in the United States which has 
evolved over many generations consists of two basic elements — 
the legal and the extralegal. 

The legal organization consists of formal governmental bodies 
and the officials at federal, state, and local levels who exercise con- 
stitutional, statutory, and judicial authority in regard to education, 
The extralegal or informal structure is composed of those persons, 
groups, and organizations which are not part of the formal, legal 
organization, but which do have sufficient impact on the legal frame- 
work to influence its decision-making processes. The two systems 
are interdependent. In fact, there is such continuous interaction be- 
tween them that the modification of one system affects the other, 

At this time, the structure for educational decision making in the 
United States is being strained to the breaking point by rapid and 
sometimes violent currents of social change. The entire process is 
under attack from several different directions -from teachers, from 
minority groups, from students, and from political activists of the 
left and the right. These attacks have resulted in ad hoc decisions 
about the structure that will vitally affect the course of education 
not only in the 1970’s, but also well into the twenty-first century. 

The entire process through which educational decisions histori- 
cally have been made is being challenged. Groups which heretofore 
have not been included within either the formal or informal policy- 
making framework are now demanding to be included. People who 
traditionally have had little or no voice in decision making are un- 
equivocally stating: "We will be heard!" Therefore, it is patently 
clear that the manner in which educational decisions are made will, 
at the very least, be substantially modified. 

The current political decision-making structure, particularly the 
legal framework, is under fire for its failure to respond to society's 
changing needs. To put it more specifically, some groups -particu- 
larly teachers, minority groups, and students — are charging that 

/o/\\ 



those governmental bodies with legal authority to make decisions 
have not responded to relevant needs. That other groups are even 
more critical strongly suggests that the present legal organization 
has failed drastically in its response to society’s exigencies. Some 
critics find little or nothing in the current decision-making process 
that satisfies them and would dismantle the present structure com- 
pletely as a prelude to creating a new framework. Even though some 
statements being made about the current system are extreme, the 
charge that the traditional decision-making process is inadequate 
for today’s society is not debatable. Obviously, many societal needs 
have not been met. Some groups have been entirely ignored in 
decision making. 

Unfortunately, neither questioning the viability of the present 
structure for decision making nor modifying it nor even scrapping 
it altogether will guarantee the creation of something better. To 
produce a better framework, educators and laymen alike must ad- 
dress themselves to basic questions. Among those questions are the 
following: 

1. How does the present legal structure operate? 

2. What extralegal groups affect decision making? 

3. What are the strengths and weaknesses of the existing decision- 
making process? 

4. If the framework is actually not meeting society’s needs, how 
can it be modified-or rebuilt -to make it applicable to today’s 
and tomorrow’s society? 

5. Which individuals and groups should be granted legal author- 
ity to make educational decisions? 

6. Which individuals and groups should be included in the de- 
cision-making process on a formal, but not necessarily legal, 
basis? 

7. At what level should various educational decisions be made? 

THE LEGAL STRUCTURE 

The following discussion examines the legal organization for 
educational decision making in the United States. Questions will 
be raised about each level of the legal framework -federal, state, and 
local. 

The Federal Government 

In recent years, the federal government has become more directly 
involved in education at all levels, and questions are arising in 
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regard to U.S. authority with respect to education. The federal gov- 
ernment’s authority to expend funds for the support of education 
stems from the “general welfare” clause contained in Article I, Sec- 
tion 8 of the U.S. Constitution, As interpreted by the courts, the 
“general welfare” clause grants the Congress rather broad authority 
to appropriate funds for education as well as for other programs that 
it judges to be necessary for the welfare of the nation as a whole. 
Federal authority does not extend to control over the states’ educa- 
tional policies. States still retain control over fundamental educa- 
tional policies within their borders. Of course, states may not enact 
legislation that violates the U.S, Constitution, nor may they refuse to 
comply with federal regulations regarding the use of federal monies. 

States and local school districts are not legally required to partic- 
ipate in federal programs. Both states and local school districts, 
however, have found it desirable and necessary, both politically and 
economically, to accept federal funds. Few people would expect 
Congress to dispense funds without attempting to guarantee that the 
monies would be expended for the purposes intended by the Con- 
gress. Therefore, federal expenditures for education have of neces- 
sity increased the degree to which the federal government controls 
education. 

There is little question that the federal government will continue 
to dispense funds for the support of education. It is also safe to pre- 
dict that the United States will increase its expenditures for educa- 
tion. There are, however, questions about the amount of federal aid 
and the manner in which it will be distributed. 

During the 1970’s, as in other decades, Americans will be forced 
to come to grips with basic questions regarding where and how 
federal monies will be spent. State and local levels of government 
will also confront the same kinds of questions. To put it another way, 
society will make decisions about its basic needs. These are funda- 
mentally value judgments. Which is needed most: more classrooms 
or a system of space stations circling Mars? Both may be desirable 
and in the public interest, but both may not be financially feasible 
during any given period of time. Priorities must and will be 
established. 

With respect to federal aid to education, a number of questions 
can be raised regarding the manner in which funds are to be 
distributed: 

1. Given a specific amount of money, which schools should be the 
beneficiaries of financial assistance? 
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2. Private educational institutions have received substantial fed- 
eral support in the past. Should this practice be continued and 
expanded? 

3. If private institutions are granted public funds-under what- 
ever guise — are they really private institutions any longer? 

4. What roles should private and public institutions play in U.S. 
education? 

Let us examine a situation where some of these questions are raised: 

‘'Competition Js What Made America Great' 1 

NEWS H EM . . . BILL INTRODUCED TO INCREASE PUBLIC-PRIVATE SCHOOL 
COMPETITION 

WASHINGTON: 

Legislation was introduced in Congress today that would place 
public and private schools in competition with each other on an 
equal basis. Introduced by Representative Miles David, the bill 
provides that parents of school-age children would receive a federal 
education grant for each child. Parents could select any school, 
private or public, for their children’s education. The federal grant, 
then, would be paid to the schools selected by parents. The selec- 
tions would be made annually. The only restrictions placed on par- 
ents’ choices would be that the schools chosen must be accredited 
by the state in which the parents reside and that the schools' admis- 
sion policies must be nondiscriminatory. 

Representative David stated in an interview that he expected a 
great deal of support for his bill. “Such a measure is long overdue,” 
he said. “For too long public schools have enjoyed a virtual monop- 
oly in education. Everyone knows a monopoly is inefficient. What 
is required is competition among schools. With competition, we can 
really achieve quality in education." 

Representative David added that private educational institutions 
— the only source of “true competition” for the public schools- 
may disappear if they do not receive substantial federal assistance. 
“My bill will not only provide such assistance,” he stated, “but it 
will force both public and private schools to upgrade the quality of 
their programs. In this sense my bill is not anti-public schools or 
anti-private schools. Very simply, with parents able to choose freely 
the schools their youngsters will attend, every school will have to 
prove to parents that it is doing a good job. Up to now the public 
schools especially have not had to do this. Now they will, or parents 
will not select public schools. They will go to the private schools.” 
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In a separate interview, Congressman Harold Smith, chairman of 
the House Education and Labor Committee, said that support for 
Representative David’s measure was already building- Urban and 
ghetto parents were singled out by Smith as particularly supportive. 
“They are sick and tired of the public schools’ inefficiency," said 
Smith. “Also, such a bill is in the American tradition of free 
enterprise. M 

Committee hearings will be held next month. 



It is not farfetched to expect that such forms of federal pressure 
as the mythical “David Bill" will increase in the future. Schoolmen 
are discovering that more and more schools are being held account- 
able for the money they receive. 

Another major question about the use of federal funds is whether 
the federal government should concentrate its aid in the form of 
general grants or should focus its assistance primarily on specific 
programs and projects. Proponents of the general aid concept stress 
the argument that state and local authorities are in the best positions 
to determine the specific needs of local schools and school districts. 
Proponents of specific aid programs counter by saying that local 
authorities are not in the best position to determine local needs. 
They maintain that vision at the local level is frequently myopic and 
that national-level officials have a broader perspective on educa- 
tional needs than local people and are in a much better position to 
determine local requirements. 

The general aid logic continues: The federal government should 
be encouraged to make general grants of funds and should permit 
local authorities to determine how such funds shall be expended. 
Moreover, the advocates of general aid argue that specific aid pro- 
grams, with their accompanying regulations, will eventually sub- 
vert local authority and may lead to a nationally controlled educa- 
tional system. A national educational system, they contend, would 
not be in the public interest. 

Proponents of specific aid programs maintain that such assistance 
will not destroy state and local authority. They argue that state and 
local officials can refuse federal aid if they so desire and that there 
are options within any federal aid program that permit local officials 
to maintain the integrity of their own educational programs. 

These, then, are the fundamental questions which must be faced 
in regard to the federal government's role in the legal structure for 
educational decision making: 
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1. What direction should federal assistance take? More emphasis 
on general grants or more reliance on speci/ic grants for spe- 
cific piograms? 

2. To which institutions should federal money be granted? Public 
or private? 

The State 

In legal theory, the fundamental authority in the legal structure 
for education is the state. More specifically, this authority is lodged 
in the state legislature which has the primary responsibility and 
authority for determining educational policies and programs for the 
people of its state. Except for specific limitations on the legislature’s 
power which may be contained in its state s constitution and the 
limitations imposed by the U.S. Constitution, the state legislature’s 
authority is complete and absolute. One court put it this way: 

Essentially and intrinsically the schools in which are educated 
and trained the children who are to become the rulers of the com- 
monwealth are matters of State, and not of local jurisdiction. In 
such matters, the State is the unit, and the Legislature the source 
of power.* 

It is, therefore, evident that regardless of customary grants of author- 
ity to state and local boards of education, as well as other bodies, 
each state legislature possesses ultimate authority for determining 
educational policies for the state. There is no real question, then, of 
what the state may do. The question is, How should the state inter- 
pret its role? 

Theoretically, the state legislature may exercise so much power 
that local authorities would be mere puppets. On the other hand, 
the state may limit itself to determining broad educational policies 
and may grant equally broad powers to other agencies and groups to 
implement those policies. The choice is in the hands of the state, or 
more specifically, in the hands of the representatives of the people 
— the state legislature. The specific authority structure which cur- 
rently exists in any state is not fixed. The state legislature can 
change the structure at any time. Historically, local boards of edu- 
cation have been granted rather broad authority for decisions at the 
local district level. The state legislature, however, has the power to 
rescind local authority any time it believes it necessary. There are 
no inherent local rights in tho operation of the schools which the 



1 State v. Haworth, 23 N.E. 046 
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slate may not abrogate. It is equally true that the state has the right 
to expand local authority in the operation of the schools. 

These questions must be raised regarding the exercise of state 
authority in educational decision making: 

1. Which educational decisions are so important to the state as a 
whole that the decisions should be made at the state level? 

2. Should the state confine itself only to establishing broad educa- 
tional goals for the schools, or should the state mandate spe- 
cific tasks? 

3. Should the state department of education be cast primarily in 
the role of a consultative agency for local school districts, or 
should the state department be granted more direct authority in 
the management of local school districts? 

4. As the cost of education continues to rise, poorei communities 
are less and less able to support good schools. This in turn 
widens the gap in the quality of public education netween poor 
and affluent communities in the same state. State governments 
are being asked by educators to assume a greater proportion of 
the costs of education at local school district levels to ensure 
more equalized education for ail children. What share of local 
educational costs should be borne directly by the state? 

5. Should state financial assistance to local school districts be for 
general aid, or should financial assistance be primaiily for spe- 
cific purposes? 

As an illustration of the way these questions can emerge, consider 
the following situation: 



"/ackson's Crusade" 

State Senator Alan P. Jackson had two notable characteristics: he 
loved a crusade, and he relished the challenge involved in maneuver- 
ing a bill through the legislature. He found an ideal outlet for both 
attributes when a constituent complained about . . . "the communist 
propaganda that exists in the textbooks and library boots in our 
schools." 

The Jackson Amendment to the Education Appropriation Bill re- 
quired that all books, magazines, and other printed material pur- 
chased by, subscribed to, or accepted as gifts by any public school or 
school library receiving state money be approved by the S ;ate Text- 
book Committee. The State Textbook Committee would be a policy- 
making board composed of a state senator, a state representative, and 
three members appointed by the governor from patriotic und civic 



organizations. The commission would be empowered to employ a 
State Textbook Commissioner and a suitable staff to enable that office 
to examine and approve or disapprove all publications for public 
school use. The work of the Textbook Commissioner's office would 
be financed by a tax levied against state-approved books. 

"Jackson's Crusade" illustrates the kinds of pressures generated 
by concerned parents. These pressures have already caused the 
structure for educational decision making to be modified to some 
extent. There is little question that the system will undergo further 
modification during the next decade. Whether additional changes 
will occur as a result of rational thought and behavior is an open 
question. 

The Local School District 

Local school boards are created by the state to carry out educa- 
tional functions at the local level. At the local district level, the board 
of education has ultimate authority and responsibility for making 
those decisions that the state permits it to make. Many school boards, 
aware of their responsibility as state agencies, have interpreted this 
responsibility to mean that they could involve groups other than 
themselves in decision making only on a very limited basis. Such 
boards believe that board authority cannot be delegated and resist 
permitting teachers (or any other group) to make any decisions that 
could possibly be interpreted as policy decisions. This viewpoint 
rests on a very narrow interpretation of the school board’s legal 
responsibilities. In the absence of state statutes to the contrary, 
boards of education may enter into both informal and formal agree- 
ments with other groups so that the latter are directly and meaning- 
fully involved in decisions. The school board must take the final, 
formal action to legalize a decision. However, in determining the 
process by which decisions will be reached, the board may consult 
with other groups or may even voluntarily enter into collective 
bargaining agreements with other groups. To put it another way, the 
board of education does not abrogate its statutory responsibility by 
providing a means by which other groups are granted a voice in 
making decisions. 

To summarize, the state, having plenary control over education, 
grants certain specific powers to local agencies in regard to schools 
in local school districts. Acting for the state, the local agencies must, 
in the absence of state laws to the contrary, render the formal decision 
on educational policies within the agencies' jurisdictions, However, 
local boards of education may involve other people and groups in 
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the process of reaching districtwide decisions. The involvement of 
people other than school board members can range along a con- 
tinuum from haphazard and informal to continuous and formal. As 
an example, the school board, while retaining its ultimate authority 
to employ professional staff members, could utilize a procedure 
whereby the teachers (or parents or both) in a particular school in 
effect make the decisions to hire. That is, teacher committees in each 
school could be granted the authority to recruit, interview, and rec- 
ommend the selection of professional personnel for each school. 
Recognizing that selection of staff is a professional decision, the 
school board could then ratify the teachers’ selections. The board 
could and would retain its legal authority to veto the teachers* de- 
cisions, but the teachers would actually be the primary decision 
makers. 

The following illustration points up the complexities of involving 
people outside the school board in educational decisions. 



"You Mode the Bed — You Sleep in ft!” 

Henry Albert, president of the Ridgeton Board of Education, sig- 
naled the opening of the meeting. “I believe we are all here, so we 
may as well begin.” He paused, then proceeded, “This is a very diffi- 
cult situation for all of us. Certainly such a meeting is unique in the 
history of the Ridgeton Public Schools. Some members of the board, 
and I confess 1 share some of their anxieties, believe we should not 
even be meeting on this matter.” 

Albert paused again and looked at each member of the group 
Present was the committee that had the previous spring selected the 
new superintendent of schools for the Board of Education. Included 
were two principals, three classroom teachers, and a counselor. “Mr. 
Morgan, since you were chairman of the selection committee, would 
you please open the discussion.” 

Roger Morgan, an elementary school teacher and president of the 
local education association, nodded “I believe we all know why this 
meeting was called. And we appreciate the board’s meeting with us 
to discuss this problem. Last year this committee, with the approval 
of the board, interviewed a number of candidates for superintendent. 
The board agreed to accept our recommendation. We selected Mr. 
Walsh, and the board employed him. Now, we find that Mr. Walsh 
has not worked out to the satisfaction of this committee or to the 
majority of the members of the teaching staff. We must decide 
whether or not he should be asked to resign.” 
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“Even if we should agree that Mr. Walsh should resign," said the 
board president, "he may not want to do so. Then, the board would 
have to buy up his contract. Some board members would certainly 
be reluctant to do that. But that's not the main point anyway. The 
real problem is that we agreed to permit tho staff to make the selec- 
tion of a superintendent. And now you tell us you have changed your 
mind. Some of us are wondering if it was a good Idea to give so much 
authority to a committee. After all, the community will hold the 
board accountable for this decision." 

"Any group, even the board cT education, could make a mistake 
in a personnel matter, Mr. Albert," re°' <1 Morgan. “Mr. Walsh 
looked good on paper and he interviewed well. But, ho simply hasn t 
performed up to standard. The board must consider releasing him." 

"Why?" retorted Albert. "In reality, the board did not employ Mr. 
Walsh. We only ratified tb' d'.clslon your committee had already 
made. Indeed, If the boaid had. . . 

"I think Mr. Morgan’s point is this," said one of the teacher mem- 
bers of the committee. "While the committee recommended Mr. 
Walsh, the board of education legally •■'nploycd him. Therefore, the 
board must ultimately accept the responsibility for the decision. As 
you pointed out yourself, Mr. Albert, tho community will hold the 
board accountable for Mr. Walsh’s employment and dismissal - if we 
should agree on that course of action." 

“You’re only partly right," replied the board president. "Let’s get 
a few things straight here. You teachers and administrators con- 
vinced the board that the employment of a superintendent was a 
‘professional’ decision, that you alone should make it. The board 
agreed. We did as you suggested. Now you are saying that It was a 
bad decision, and you want us to assume responsibility for it by 
firing Mr. Walsh and in effect saying to the community: ’The board 
made a mistake.’’’ Albert paused for a second, then went on: "The 
board did not make a mistake. If we had really employed Mr. V' „Uh. 
then we would be responsible for his success or failure. Instead, 
your committee, representing the teachers, employed Mr. Walsh. 
You are responsible for his success or failure. The board has to live 
with its decisions. Why shouldn’t the teachers? Why should the 
board have to explain to the Ridgeton taxpayers about spending tax 
money to buy up Mr. Walsh’s contract? If Mr. Walsh should be fired, 
perhaps that money ought to come out of the teachers’ salary fund"’ 
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Several additional questions about decision making at the local 
school district level must be raised at this point: 

1. Which decisions should be made solely by the board of educa- 
tion— the body politic? 

2. Which decisions should bo made cooperatively by teachers and 
the board of education? 

3. Which decisions should be made by the professional staff? The 
teachers? The administrators? 

The answers to these questions depend partly (a) on one’s concept 
of democracy, (b) on one’s concept of local government, and (c) on 
one’s faith in men. The answers also depend partly on the realities 
of political life. For example, some groups may acquire sufficient 
political power to obtain authority from the board of education to 
make certain decisions, regardless of whether or not the board’s grant 
of authority to these groups fits into any rational system* of political 
philosophy. 

THE EXTRALEGAL STRUCTURE 

The extralegal decision-making structure is composed of those 
persons and groups which are not part of the formal, legal framework 
for decision making but which do influence decisirn making. Extra- 
legal influence may be visible or invisible. Extralegal influence Is 
visible when representatives of the local taxpayers’ association at- 
tend the school board meeting and petition the board for a change in 
property tax rates. Invisible extralegal influence is present when an 
influential member of the community quietly and informally passes 
the word to the board of education that the board should or should 
not enact a specific measure. 

Political influence may be effected without an overt attempt on 
the part of any person or group to control a decision. The decision 
maker may act in a certain way only because he believes a certain 
person or group would desire that he do so. For example, a school 
board member may vote for a specific issue because he thinks an 
influential member of the community would want him to. Moreover, 
the board member may do to because he respects the person of in- 
fluence or because he fears the consequences of opposing him. Simi- 
larly, decision makers may act in accordance with their perceptions 
of group*’ desires. 

Extralegal influence always has been a part of the process through 
which American political decisions have been made. Formal poFcv 
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decisions must be made by legally constituted authorities such as 
boards of education, slate legislatures, or the Congress acting in their 
official capacities at formal meetings or assemblies. The process that 
leads to the formal vote of legislative bodies is subject to many In- 
fluences, formal and informal, visible and invisible. The process may 
be simple and easily defined, or it may be so complex as to defy 
description. 

Extralegal influence may be of llttlo consequence, or it may be 
powerful and all pervading. Extralegal Influence is constitutionally 
guaranteed lo Americans; the formal decision-making process would 
be severely handicapped, If not completely Ineffective, if some 
means were not available for lawmakers to determine what their 
several publics believe about any issue, lawmakers can ask their 
constituents what they want, and they can rely on their own sense of 
what the public wants. But more often the formal decision maker 
depends to a great extent on the people, acting through their several 
interest groups, to make their wishes known. 

The most frequently posed question in regard to the role of interest 
groups (or pressure groups, depending on one's position at the mo- 
ment) in the decision-making process is this: Docs the interplay of 
the various pressures exerted by such groups result in decisions 
which best serve the general public interest? There is, of course, no 
definitive answer to the question. Virtually all Americans would 
agree that democracy guarantees minorities of whatever persuasion 
the right to combine and to attempt to influence the public or their 
representatives to adopt some course of action. Similarly, most 
people would agree that many interest groups have spearheaded 
movements leading to national or local actiun which has benefited 
all citizens. At the same time, some groups have used their power to 
benefit themselves at the expense of the general public. The problem 
here, of course, is how to maintain the positive benefits of certain 
interest groups without subjecting the public to the ill effects of 
others. Authorities at every level of government must be constantly 
alert to the pressures exerted by various interest groups. They must 
be able to identify special interest groups and to separate those 
groups' self-serving demands from demands that may benefit the 
public as a whole. 

The following illustration shows what can happen when certain 
pressure groups exercise their muscle. 
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"Honky Go Home" 



Fred Raines had been a very successful principal in an outlying, 
high socioeconomic neighborhood of Urban City. The Board of Edu- 
cation, in an attempt to improve the quality of education in the cen- 
tral city, asked Fred if he would agree to a transfer to an inner-city 
school. After much thought, Fred decided that he should try to use 
his skill and knowledge where it was needed most. Not only did he 
agree to go, but he also recruited six of his most resourceful and 
creative teachers to accompany him. All seven recognized that it 
would be a difficult assignment and that each would have to be pre- 
pared for changu in routine, environment, and associates, but all 
welcomed the professional challenge. 

In July Fred reported to the school. He had scarcely found his new 
office when a "delegation" presented itself. Without any prelim- 
inaries the spokesman explained: "Mr. Raines, this community had 
nothing to do with your selection. We think you are a misfit and a 
poor choice. For your own well-being we suggest that you resign or 
go ■ ack where you came from." 

His effo:!j to reason with or placate the group were to no avail. 

Three days later a picket line marched in front of the school. The 
signs read "Honky Go Home," "Belview Is Black," "We Want Our 
Own Principal — Not Whitey’s." * 

Fred tried to ignore the activity, but as the beginning of the school 
term approached, he heard tumors of still more activity. There was 
talk of a student boycott and a teacher strike. 

On the evening of August 1, Fred's phone rang. A man's voice 
said, "Get out, Whitey." Then the line went dead. Every half hour 
throughout the night the phone rang and there was a similar message. 
The next day Fred learned that each of the six transfer teachers had 
received the same treatment. Their descriptions of the callers' voices 
indicated that not one but a number of caller; were involved. 

As Fred sat at his desk, the secretary brought in a note which had 
been delivered to her by a boy she said she did not recognize. The 
note said, "There are thousands of ways. The phone is just one. Get 
out!" 

What should Fred and the six teachers do? 

What should the Board of Education do? 

Who will make the ultimate decision? 

Is there an ultimate decision? 
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Social pressure groups today have powerful voices and demand to 
be heard. In the case of Fred Raines, the impact of an "extralegal 
influence" on an authorized decision-making group is obvious. It 
would not be easy to make a rational, systematically reached decision 
as to whether Raines stays or goes, but one would hope that it would 
be possible. 

Formal Interest Groups 

Formal interest groups are relatively easy to identify. However, the 
process by which they exert their influence and their strength may be 
somewhat obscure. Formal groups include such organizations as the 
Chamber of Commerce, the National Education Association, the 
American Legion, the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
and the AFL-CIO. These organizations may have a wide variety of 
interests or a single interest. They may or may not be vitally inter- 
ested in educational decisions; they may or may not exert much 
influence. Formal interest groups are "permanent”; that is, once 
they speak up, they are not likely to disappear. They will stand by, 
ready to enter into the decision-making process again should they 
decide their interests are at stake. These fundamental questions 
must be raised in regard to such groups: 

1. How muc* 1 influence should such groups be permitted? 

2. Should school authorities seek the opinion of such groups on 
a regular basis? 

3. Should some formal interest groups be included In the legal 
decision-making structure; that is, should their influence be 
extended to a seat on a policy-making body? 

Other formal interest groups may be transitory. These spring up 
around a single issue, conduct meetings, perhaps elect officers, and 
attempt to influence only one decision or perhaps a few closely re- 
lated decisions. Generally, these groups dissolve once the issue in 
which they have an interest is resolved, although occasionally they 
survive and become permanent fixtures in the community's decision- 
making structure. Examples of transitory interest groups might be 
parents of one school attendance area organized to seek additional 
classrooms, a local taxpayers group hastily organized to defeat a 
bond issue, or a state or national committee brought together to seek 
special legislation of some kind for education. The importance of 
transitory interest groups should never be overlooked. Frequently 
such groups can muster sufficient support to vitally affect education 
decisions. There is also an increasing tendency for such groups to 
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become permanently organized and to demand official scats on 
policy-making bodies. Parent groups in urban areas and student 
groups on collcgo campuses are examples of groups which originally 
organized around a particular issue and later pressed for permanent 
roles as decision makers. 

Informal Influence 

It is more difficult for the observer to identify those forces in the 
decision-making structure that arc not formally organized and that 
exert their influence through an informal network. Commonly, al- 
though not quite accurately, such influence is called the "power 
structure.'’ More accurately, the power structure includes all those 
elements that have the power to influence decisions. 

Many formal decisions by boards of education, state legislatures, 
and even professional educator groups are based on informal agree- 
ments by influential men and women whom the general public may 
or may not know. Even if the persons arc known, their actions and 
agreements -the processes by which their influence Is exerted- arc 
virtually invisible to the outsider. 

Informal and invisible political influence should not Ire overrated. 
Neither should it be overlooked. In the past two decades, a great 
deal has been written about the influence of powerful figures, es- 
pecially in cities and towns, who control the decisions of an entire 
community. That such power does occasionally exist is not disputed. 
Many people, however, have come to believe that all governmental 
decisions are controlled by a few powerholders. that legally elected 
officials are largely puppets, and that the general public is an amor- 
phous mass devoid of influence. Such is not the case. While the 
possibility, even probability in many areas, of secret influence should 
not be ignored, the fact is that people can and do organize and do 
influence decisions. The Civil Rights movement is dramatic evi- 
dence of this. Moreover, legally elected authorities are seated on 
governmental bodies; their influence is not to be ignored. The in- 
fluence of informal power figures in American society should neither 
be overemphasized nor underemphasized. Instead, such influence 
should be appraised realistically in a specific situation. 

Informal political influence is not necessarily bad. It is c\il when 
the public will is frustrated or when one group or another gains an 
advantage that is not in the public interest. Informal conversations 
and agreements frequently advance the public interest. For example, 
the process of professional negotiations would be hampered fre- 
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quently if negotiators for both sides could not reach informal de- 
cisions and compromises. 

Extralegal influence on decision making includes not only those 
formal and informal groups already discussed, but also such other 
influences as national foundations and the national assessment pro- 
gram. Unquestionably, the several national foundations whose 
primary power lies in their ability to finance certain programs have 
influence on educational decisions. Those school districts In finan- 
cial need — not a small number-may be influenced to adopt a spe- 
cific experimental program In order to secure badly needed founda- 
tion funds that, in turn, free local funds for other projects. This 
Influence is subtle. Foundations do not deliberately set out to in- 
stall specific programs in school districts, but school districts will 
modify or even completely change their own projects In order to 
meet the requirements of those who award foundation grants. The 
same process occurs when school districts apply for U.S. Office of 
Education grants. Therefore, even when authorities who award 
grants do not attempt directly to influence educational policies, they 
may do so Indirectly because the applicants modify their own goals 
to accommodate the grantors. With financial pressures growing at 
local and state levels during the I9?0*s. there is no question about 
the burgeoning influence of those who dispense the funds. 

The recent OESP publication, Notionof Assessment of Educational 
Progress,* attempts to alleviate three major concerns on which edu- 
cators base their skepticism toward national assessment of education. 
The first Is that national assessment will become a nationwide system 
for individual testing; the second is that national assessment will 
encourage and result in the development of a national system of 
education; the third, that over a period of time a program of national 
assessment could lead to uriformily in instructional methods and 
goals. These concerns are legitimate only if there is no large-scale 
involvement of the nation's teachers and administrators in decisions 
related to the development and evaluation of the national assessment 
program. It must be remembered that evaluative programs must 
themselves be evaluated and that the major purpose of evaluation is 
to provide a basis for future decisions. 

Extralegal and informal slructuies for decision making have always 
been a part of the American political system; they will continue to be 



1 Department of Elementary School Principal?. Notionol Assessment of Educotioftol 
Progress. Some Question* dmf Comments. In cooperation with the NEA Center for 
the Stvdy of InslroctrOft. Washington. DC: the Department, 1967. pp. 24-27. 
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a consideration incducational policy makingin the 1970's. Educators 
must raise these questions: 

1. How can the public interest be protected from the selfish inter- 
ests of a few very powerful groups that may attempt to gain 
control of the decision-making process? 

2. How can educators avoid overreacting to an aggressive group 
that momentarily oxerts great pressure? 

3. How can the expertise and the competence of all individuals 
and groups be utilized in the formal decision-making process? 

Certain groups arc moving toward formal power positions. What 
positions, if any, and what decision-making powers, if any, should 
thoy be awarded? It can be argued that all groups are represented, at 
least to some degree, in the existing legal structure through elected 
representatives on school boards and legislative bodies. At the same 
time, some groups are better represented than others. Therefore, how 
can current outgroups see to it that they, too, have a voice in the 
political process? From time to time, of course, new groups will 
spring up around new interests, so there is no guarantee that a struc- 
ture accommodating today’s interests will also serve tomorrow’s. 

TOWARD A NEW STRUCTURE 

Various groups have charged, not without foundation, that the 
existing structure for educational decision making is inflexible Any 
social system tends toward rigidity. Many people with positions of 
authority in the current framework have frequently frustrated the 
public will, even subverted the public interest, by ritualistically 
observing legal procedures instead of utilizing the system creatively 
to accomplish desired ends. 

One result has been the tendency of some groups to force their way 
into the decision-making structure through the use of militant action. 
Teachers, students, and minority groups (the latter primarily black) 
all have used militant tactics to obtain their ends. Alienated by de- 
fenders of the status quo in the decision-making structure, these 
groups have seized on militant action as one way to secure for them- 
selves positions of authority in the decision-making structure. 

Thus, the current decision-making framework has to some extent 
been modified already. Teachers, through the passage of legislation 
requiring boards of education to negotiate with them, already have 
won a foothold in the structure on a formal, legal basis. There is little 
question that in the ?0’s teachers will solidify their position in the 
decision-making process. The question is. How much and what kinds 
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of decision-making authority should teachers bo granted? It is rela 
tivcly easy to state that teachers should determine the methods by 
which literature shall be taught. It is more difficult to obtain con- 
sensus on whether or not teachers should mako final decisions on 
which materials and books should bo used in litcratuie courses. And 
it is even more difficult to marshall agreement on whether teachers 
should determine if literature is to bo included in the curriculum 
at all. 

One argument is that the state legislature (acting for the people) 
should determine general goats for the educational program. The 
school district would have the option of adding other, local objec- 
tives. Then the piofcssional staff of the school district would be 
charged with achieving the goals. The professionals would be 
granted the authority to determine the methods to bo used and the 
subjects to be taught. Traditionally, however, theslate has determined 
both general goals and, In many cases, specific subjects, with the 
local school district having some options in regard to both. As teach- 
ers press for more authority, the basic question to be resolved is, 
Which school decisions should be made by professionals? 

Similar questions come to mind In regard to decisions to be made 
by groups representing communities In which schools are located. 
The issue of decentralization has touched off heated controversy in 
many urban areas. There is no question that In the 70’s parents will 
have greater c ision-tnaking power in regard to the schools their 
children attend. Like a host of other groups in society, they are de- 
manding a voice in decisions that affect them and their children. 
Some measure of legal authority has already been granted community 
groups in several cities. 

Unfortunately, the ramifications of decentralization were not fully 
examined in some school districts -most notably New York City in 
Oceanside-Drownsviile in 1968 -before programs wer>; implemented 
and chaos resulted. Among the several Issues In the New York situa- 
tion was one in which the local board, composed of representatives 
of the community, dismissed a number of teachers on the supposition 
that the teachers did not relate to the children. No one questions the 
desirability of teachers’ relating to the children they serve. The ques- 
tion is. What criteria were used to judge the teachers? Although this 
is not the place to reargue an old case, the events in New York City 
illustrate the necessity for determining in advance what authority 
local communities shall have in decision making and what criteria 
shall be used in formulating decisions. Even more fundamental are 
these questions: 
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1. What kinds of decisions do parents have tku competence to 
make? 

2. What kinds of decisions do they have the right to make? 

3. What kinds of decisions do they have the responsibility to make? 

Students, like Wachcrs and minority groups, have felt alienated 
and have chaige *!«•» legal '"’’ihoritles have berm unresponsive to 
their needs. The stui. 7)1 fn\ iv* inent movemeit that began in the 
colleges and universities has already moved ir,’o the high schools. 
In so * schools, students have '.teen successful in obtaining formal 
scats cn decision-making bodies. Answers must be sought to the 
questions of where and how to include students in the decision- 
making process. 

For decades educators have paid lip service to considering stu- 
dents' opinions when decisions were made. Up service will no 
longer suffice. Students arc at the barricade! (indeed, they are past 
the barricades and in the dean's office) demanding that their voices 
be heard. They are asking, at the minimum, for a vote on curriculum 
decisions, evaluation of instructors, and various other decisions 
affecting their welfare. Store militant students are suggesting that 
they be granted the final authority in the operation of the schools 
and colteges. 

There is no question that students will take more part in educa- 
tional decision making In the 1970’s. However, the specific roles 
they will play in decision making are net easily defined. The demo- 
cratic ideal suggests that those affected by decisions should have a 
voice in making those decisions. How large that student decision- 
making voice will be depends on answers to other questions: 

1. What student abilities should be used in the decision-making 
process? 

2. What responsibilities can stude rts assume for their decisions? 

3. What responsibilities aic students willing to assume for their 
decisions? 

4. How can educators draw on s.jdents' talents more effectively 
in reaching decisions? 

Hopefully, answers to these questions will be found before, and not 
after, the dean’s office (or the Principal's Office) is seized. 

Besides those groups that have made headlines In their stiuggles to 
penetrate the decision-making structure, there is that large mass of 
citizens only partially represented by the names on the front pages. 
For lack of a better term, this huge group might be called the “general 
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public” and iheir interest, the "public interest." As the more militant 
groups compete with each other and jockey for positions of authority, 
a question must be raised about the public interest. As Herring ob- 
served in the midst of the crisis of the Great Depression, the clash of 
competing interest groups does not necessarily guarantee that the 
public interest, even if it can be defined, will be protected.* There- 
fore, while Americans struggle with the problems of admitting new 
groups into the decision-making structure, they must also guard 
against sacrificing interests that will best serve the nation as a whole. 
They must ask: Will a reconstituting of the decision-making structure 
serve the public interest or will it serve only the interests of those 
groups seated at the table when the decisions are made? 

To summarize, the appearance of the decision-making structure 
for education in the 70's will closely resemble that of the past dec- 
ade. Decision making will take placo within the present framework 
of federal, state, and local government. Formal and informal interest 
groups, as well as individuals with varying degrees of political 
power, will continue to compete with each other for positions of 
decision-making authority. 

Although the apparatus for educational decision-making in the 
1970’s may look familiar on the surface, it will function quite dif- 
ferently. The locus of decision-making authority will shift further 
away from local school district levels to state capitals and Washing- 
ton, D.C. Groups that only recently have emerged as viable political 
forces will solidify their positions in the decision making structure. 
New groups, and new coalitions of present groups, will form and 
press for acceptance of their demands. 

An old political axiom holds that as more groups compete for 
attention in decision making, consensus among the various groups 
declines, political conflicts rise, and decision-making authority 
flows toward the center of power. The axiom appears to be valid for 
educational decision making. New groups, in terms of political 
power — students, teachers, black citizens-have risen to challenge 
the decision-making authority of older, established groups. Conflict 
over education problems and issues has become, and will continue 
to be, frequent and heated. Consensus among groups is increasingly 
difficult to attain. More and more frequently the conflict over educa- 
tion decisions cannot be contained at local governmental levels. 
Sometimes it can be contained only with difficulty within states. 



•Herrinf. E. Pendleton Public Admim'slrotion and Ibe Public Intere?! New YcxV 
McGrtw Hill Book Co., 1936. 416 op. 
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More and more often the ultimate decision must be made by the 
state legislature or the Congress. This trend will undoubtedly 
continue. 
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3. Changing Concepts 
of Learning 



This volume is concerned not only with how decisions ought to be 
made, but also with some vital educational issues that will require 
decision making in the 70’s. How children learn is a particular focal 
point of interest at this time, from the White House to the classroom. 
Considerable controversy surrounds this question because of recent* 
research that challenges some long-standing concepts of how learn- 
ing takes place. 

The axiom that “learning is a change in behavior” governed the 
actions of schools in the 60's. In the area of curriculum the emphasis 
was on the development of behavioral objectives. In developing new 
instructional media, the emphasis was put on “programing 1 ’-^ 
systematic process of modifying behavior in a series of small steps. 
Organizationally, the trend is toward something called nongraded, 
continuous-progress, or individualized instruction. In most instances 
these organizational patterns have been based on some degree of 
analysis of the desired behavioral outcomes of students. Emphasis 
in teacher education programs has moved toward capsule-size micro- 
teaching experiences that provide a basis for modifying teaching 
behavior, Instruments have been developed to evaluate practicing 
teachers that provide them with opportunities to see their own be- 
havior so that they may modify that behavior toward “something” 
more acceptable. 

Conceptualizing learning as a change in behavior has had a signifi- 
cant and, in most instances, beneficial effect on the development of 
education in the United States. Educators are at least beginning to 
see students as unique individuals who develop at different rates. 

For schools of the 70 s and beyond, the question of what consti- 
tutes behavior remains to be answered. Some contend that “behavior” 
has meaning only if it is a measurable observed response. Others 
argue that it may be internalized and nonobservable. In some in- 
stances, behavior is considered tobo a complex interaction of physio- 
psychological mechanisms and loops with complexities that defy 
observation and measurement. The controversy about whether be- 
havior can be observed, measured, and defined presents a perplexing 



dilemma. If behavior does not have a consistent meaning, then how 
can one define learning as a change in behavior? Behavior can, of 
course, be a defining characteristic of learning if the meaning of 
behavior is clearly stated. It is because of the confusion over the 
meaning of behavior, however, that many recent studies of learning 
are taking new dilutions. It is not unlikely that these studios will 
influence the development of all aspects of education in the 70’s 
and beyond. 

Changing Concepts of Who Learns 

"Hobson’s Choice” 

John Hobson was having his second cup of coffee before going to 
the office. He had spent most of the night staring at the ceiling, and 
he still did not have a proposal for the Board of Education. Exasper- 
ated, he paced the floor while thinking aloud: "Any other superin- 
tendent would jump for joy to have my problem. Here is a community 
that wants to finance an additional program in our schools, and I 
don’t know what to do with the funds. We need to reach the children 
earlier and there is enough money to build and staff kindergartens, 
but there is also a great need for vocational education. Somehow we 
must reach the children who leave school at 16. How can I decide 
which should be recommcndad to the board? 



Many educational communities are facing Mr. Hobson’s dilemma. 
His decision certainly should take account of recent research find- 
ings that now tell us a great deal about optimum age levels for 
learning. 

A major shift in emphasis concerning who can learn has received 
impetus from a revival of interest in developmental studies of human 
growth and development. The concept of remedial education is ra- 
pidly giving way to the newer concept of compensatory education. 
Remedial education is primarily a game of "catch up" begun after 
the race is three-fourths finished. Compensatory education is an 
attempt to provide all children an opportunity to begin the race with 
a fighting chance. There is some disagreement over when compensa- 
tory education must he accomplished, but a general rule is the earlier 
the better. Some feel that all is lost if the child is not reached by com- 
pensatory education prior to the age of three. Others give him a 
chance of survival until age nine. Regardless of the age level one ac- 
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